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Burma's Development Problems 
BY JANET WELSH 


WO SIGNIFICANT developments in Burma have given 

Washington officials and American friends of this 
small Asian country reason for concern. In April 1956 
the results of Burma’s second nation-wide elections in 
her eight years as an independent country showed that 
the government had lost in popular support. In June 
came the news of the resignation of Prime Minister 
U Nu, in order to devote himself to strengthening the 
organization of his party, the Anti-Fascist Peoples Free- 
dom League (AFPFL). 

The import of these developments is considerable, 
for the economic and social progress and the internal 
security achieved by the Burmese in the last eight years 
have been synonomous, in the eyes of most outside 
observers, with U Nu and the AFPFL government. In 
1949 and 1950, the news from Burma consisted largely 
of assassinations, ethnic strife, armed Communist insur- 
rection, sabotage of bridges, trains and pipelines already 
greatly damaged by the war, and inability to re-estab- 
lish pre-war production levels. In spite of these grave 
handicaps, however, the Burmese made astounding 
progress. U Nu and the AFPFL, in the face of over- 
whelming obstacles had remarkable success in unifying 
divisive elements, reconstructing war-damaged facili- 
ties, making progress on the economic and social fronts 
and winning respect in the international field. More 
and more, visitors, technical assistants and officials of 
Western countries in Burma began to recognize the 
country’s increasing economic and political strength, 
and its international importance as a genuine bastion of 
democracy in a strategic and unstable part of the 
world. 

Since the credit for this vastly improved situation 
belongs largely to the labors of U Nu and other AF FL 
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leaders and since they have been a symbol in foreign 
eyes of unity, moderation and progress in Burma, the 
recent election losses and resignation of the prime min- 
ister warrant serious consideration. The AFPFL was 
running strictly on its record of eight years in office. 
Its victory was clear—it won 47.9 percent of the popu- 
lar vote (as opposed to 49.5 percent in 1951) and, 
along with allied parties, gained 169 of the 250 parlia- 
mentary seats'—but the party was obviously surprised 
that its support was not larger and alarmed that its 
majority in many districts was so slim. 

In terms of popular vote the returns compare favor- 
ably with the first national elections, for in 1951 the 
combined opposition parties polled 46.6 percent of the 
votes whereas they won only 44.8 percent this year. 
Cause for alarm is found not in these figures, but in 
the distribution of the opposition’s votes, the nature of 
the opposition organizations and the presumed reasons 
for voters’ choices. Out of the 53 seats won by op- 


1 Election figures on the following pages are based on 
reports which appeared in the Rangoon newspapers, The 
Nation and The New Times of Burma, from April 28 to May 
15, 1956; on Rangoon dispatches in The New York Times, 
April 27, 28, 30 and May 4, 1956; and on the Burma Weekly 
Bulletin (Rangoon, Ministry of Information), May 10, 1956. 
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position parties 46 went to the National United Front 
(NUF), a coalition of four parties under the domina- 
tion of the Burma Workers and Peasants Party (BWPP), 
the legal arm of the outlawed Communist Party. Des- 
pite the fact that the government party was better 
organized and had much greater resources at its dis- 
posal, in the 127 constituencies where the NUF put 
up candidates, they won 30 percent of the popular 
vote, and the Communists and their allies tripled their 
representation in parliament. 

The vote should not be interpreted—as it has been 
in some quarters—as mainly a popular expression of 
support for the Communists. The only major program 
difference between the AFPFL and their NUF chal- 
lengers was the insistence by the latter tk it the rebel 
Communists should be admitted to a “‘poli.cal consulta- 
tive conference” which would be fully “representative” 
and which could together work out a “common pro- 
gram for peace, democracy, national unity, and politi- 
cal and economic independence.”? The government, on 
the other hand, has been adamant in its demand that 
all rebels must surrender first and talk afterward. The 
NUF did not challenge the government’s foreign policy 
or development program, although individual AFPFL 
party and government officials, national and local, were 
roundly abused. The opposition charged that the 
AFPFL had failed to realize the goals of its develop- 
ment program because it has been unable to achieve 
internal peace and unity. 

Each side charged the other with intimidation of 
voters, but the election results in various districts gen- 
erally belie the charges, and it is unlikely that, in the 
vast majority of cases, undue pressures were a signifi- 
cant factor affecting the result. Some persons in the 
middle and upper income brackets, especially in urban 
areas, undoubtedly voted against the AFPFL as a pro- 
test against rising prices. Some probably just wanted 
a chamse, reasoning that the AFPFL had been in power 
too long. Many, seeking a means of expression for spe- 
cific or general complaints against the government, 
were obviously taken in by the opposition strategy of 
a “united front.” Clearly, many people were deceived 
by the presence of non-Communists on the NUF lists 
and believed that the BWPP was only one of numerous 
parties in the front. 

The organizational weaknesses of the AFPFL were 
undoubtedly a major cause of election losses. In some 
areas, the organization is controlled by groups of men 
who have become steadily unpopular. As one Burmese 
newspaper cditorial noted: “They are the men who 
stood by the League during its darkest hours; who 
were ruthless enough and courageous enough to act 


2 Reported by Ronald Stead, “Burma Reds Seek Wedge 
in Elections,” Christian Science Monitor, April 28, 1956. 
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firmly when firmness was desperately required. But 
when the emergency had passed, the ‘strong men’ did 
not abdicate but continued in power, becoming petty 
tyrants in their localities, and controlling the AFPFL 
and all that it had to offer the people. . . . When the 
people turn against them in resentment, they turn 
against the League, too. . . .”* U Nu has resigned his 
premiership for a year so that he may, as head of the 
AFPFL, devote himself to correcting these evils. His 
job will not be an easy one, but of the possible choices 
U Nu is the most likely to succeed in restoring the 
AFPFL’s diminished prestige. 

But whatever the many explanations offered by 
Burmese parties and press organs, it is clear that 
significant sections of the population are somewhat less 
than satisfied with the progress made by the govern- 
ment. The election therefore directs our attention once 
more to the achievements and problems of national de- 
velopment, the responsibility for which rests now with 
the new prime minister, U Ba Swe, formerly minister 
for defense, a member of the Socialist Party and secre- 
tary of the Asian-Socialist Conference. 

Burma is in many ways typical of Southeast Asian 
countries—a young non-industrial nation trying to speed 
up production in all fields. Like the Philippines, Indo- 
nesia and Vietnam, she inherited a colonial economy, 
largely subservient to the demands of an industrialized 
metropolitan power. Like the Philippines, Burma was 
twice fought over in World War II and her productive 
facilities were severely damaged. Estimates of the dam- 
age vary, but in Burma a larger share of the physical 
wealth was destroyed than in any other country except 
possibly Greece. One economist estimates that “perhaps 
one-third of the country’s man-made capital was des- 
troyed” and that “almost half of the agricultural land 
went out of cultivation for lack of a market.”* Burma’s 
leaders aspired not only to restoration of pre-war 
properties and production, but to a reorientation of 
the economy in order to make the new nation inde- 
pendent economically as well as politically. Her leaders 
in the postwar period were a youthful group deeply 
rooted in Burmese culture, but devoted to Western 
democratic institutions and imbued with varying de- 
grees of Marxian socialist doctrine. 

The vision of their new Burma was outlined in the 
1948 Constitution itself. In it there is heavy emphasis ; 
on the economic and social responsibilities of the state. 
An unusual section entitled “Directives of State Policy” 
spells out the aims of the government: guarantees of 
the right to work, to maintenance in old age and sick- 
ness, to rest, leisure and education; improvements in 


3 The Nation, May 15, 1956. 
4 Everett E. Hagen, The Economic Development of Burma. 
(Washington: National Planning Association, 1956), p. 49. 
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public health and enhancement of all material condi- 
tions of life; encouragement of “economic organiza- 
tions not working for private profit”; and support of 
the arts and sciences. The Constitution recognizes the 
importance of national planning as a means of fulfill- 
ing these responsibilities. 

In organizing the economy the Burmese leaders fol- 
lowed democratic socialist principles, somewhat akin 
to those of the British Labour Party. While certain key 
industries are to be state-owned and operated and agri- 
culture is to be aided and expanded by government 
assistance, room is left for private enterprise and “joint 
ventures,” that is, partnerships of government and pri- 
vate companies. Of the total investment planned for 
national development about 60 percent is to be con- 
tributed by the government and private sources are 
expected to furnish the remainder. All aspects of the 
economy are to be guided and regulated by the govern- 
ment so that they may contribute the maximum to the 
welfare of the whole country. This scheme of economic 
organization is perhaps closest to that of some Scandi- 
navian countries with mixed economies. The Burmese 
government aims to preserve democratic freedoms and 
personal rights, while at the same time adding the 
newer concepts of economic planning and limited state 
ownership which are part of “welfare state” thinking. 
Planning Goals 

Before the government could even begin to imple- 
ment the constitutional directives, the country was beset 
by internal disorders. Even in the midst of insurrection- 
ary difficulties, however, the government in 1948 pub- 
lished a hurriedly compiled “Two-Year Plan of Eco- 
nomic Development,” for U Kyaw Nyein (the Min- 
ister of Industries) explained: “. . . if we really wish 
to eliminate the attraction of communism in Burma, 
we have to remove the economic inequalities and in- 
justices which make people listen to agitation. Democ- 
racy can only be effective in its economic and political 
aspects together.” The Two-Year Plan was followed by 
more detailed surveys carried out with the assistance 
of three American firms under a 1950 technical as- 
sistance agreement between Burma and the United 
States. Shortly after the consultants had submitted their 
preliminary report in 1952, the government convened 
a national Pyidawtha (“happy country,” usually freely 
translated as “welfare state”) Conference which dis- 
cussed this and other reports and passed ten lengthy 
resolutions describing the aims of national develop- 
ment.® They are comprehensive and ambitious. Though 
subsequent events have led to modifications and (since 
the recent declines in foreign exchange reserves) a 

5 The Pyidawtha Conference, August 4-17, 1952, Resolu- 


tions and Speeches. (Rangoon: Ministry of Information, 
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drastic slow-down in some sectors, the resolutions re- 
main the cornerstone of the AFPFL program and 
Pyidawtha has become an almost magic word. 

The goal of the development program is a total 
annual output (measured in 1950-51 prices) of 7 
billion kyats (about $1.47 billion) by the fiscal year 
1959-60, which would represent a 30 percent increase 
over prewar production levels and a 63 percent in- 
crease over existing production when the plans were 
drawn up. In per capita terms (allowing for popula- 
tion growth) the goal is 340 kyats ($71), a 4 percent 
increase over prewar and 50 percent over 1952-53.° 

First place in these plans is given to agriculture, the 
most important part of the economy since two-thirds 
of Burma’s working population earns its living by farm- 
ing. Agriculture at present provides nearly 40 percent 
of the national income and, through the export of rice, 
Burma’s greatest foreign exchange earnings. The goals 
for agricultural production are an increase of 77 per- 
cent over 1952-53 levels, to be achieved by increasing 
the acreage under cultivation, better land utilization 
to increase production per acre, diversification of crops, 
and completion of four large irrigation projects. 

Sown acreage in 1946-47 was about 70 percent of 
the 1936-40 average. It rose another 10 percent in the 
following crop year and then steadily climbed to 86 
percent in 1954-55 where it remains. Crop production, 
however, which showed a similarly rapid increase in 
the immediate postwar years, reaching 86 percent of 
prewar averages by 1948-49, sharply declined during 
the period of severe insurrection, attained 86 percent 
once more in 1952-53, and has since then remained 
relatively stable. By 1952-53 production per acre had 
reached prewar levels.” 

The gains made in diversification are more encourag- 
ing. Paddy now accounts for 62 percent of the total 
sown acreage as compared with 67 percent prewar. The 
difference lies chiefly in the increased acreage sown 
to sugar cane, millet, wheat, cotton, tobacco, ground- 
nuts, and jute. Introduction of improved varieties of 
cotton seed has also accounted for large increases in 
output of that crop. Burma’s agricultural exports in- 
clude, besides rice, her surpluses of maize, potatoes, oil 


6 Comprehensive Report, Economic and Engineering De- 
velopment of Burma, prepared for the Government of the 
Union of Burma by Knappen, Tippets, Abbett, McCarthy, 
Engineers, in association with Pierce Management, Inc. and 
Robert R. Nathan Associates, Inc., 1953, pp. 22-24. The 
goals were stated in terms of prices during the fiscal year 
1950-51. 

7 The chief sources for figures and estimates appearing 
on the following pages are the Economic Survey of Burma, 
1954 and 1955, and the National Income of Burma, 1954 and 
1955 (Rangoon: Superintendent, Union Government Printing 
and Stationery) ; and Frank N. Trager and Associates, Burma, 
(New Haven: Human Relations Area Files, Inc., 1956). 
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cakes and short staple cotton, but none of these are 
large foreign exchange earners. Domestic production 
must still be supplemented by importation of many 
items (sugar, tea, coffee, jute products, vegetable oils, 
dairy products, tobacco and many fruits and vegetables) 
requiring at present an expenditure of 60 million kyats, 
or 6 percent of the total imports. In many of these 
products, however, Burma could be self-sufficient and 
as a 1 sult of government-sponsored experiments and 
incentive schemes, it seems probable that in this re- 
spect development goals will be realized by 1959-60. 

Progress on the irrigation schemes has been very 
much slower. Administrative difficulties, technical and 
material shortages, and lack of internal security have 
meant that many of these major projects have not 
progressed far beyond the planning stage. In fact, 
the Irrigation Department has been able to spend only 
a small portion of its appropriations. Responsibility for 
agricultural and irrigation projects has now been shifted 
to the Agricultural and Rural Development Corpora- 
tion, a semi-autonomous governmental board with the 
expectation that action will thus be expedited, but com- 
pletion of the projects cannot be expected within the 
1959-60 limit. 

Improvement in farm techniques and corresponding 
yields per acre and man-hour must also be considered 
a long-range undertaking. The problem here is largely 
one of a shortage of extension workers. By and large, 
the vocation lacks appeal for the young Burman. The 
number of students enrolled in university level courses 
in both agriculture and forestry continues to be very 
low. The first group of 50 graduates of the two-year 
course for extension workers at the Agricultural In- 
stitute in Pyinmana were appointed in June 1956 as 
senior agricultural assistants at the township level. Eight 
government farm schools provide ten-month courses 
for field men and village organizers and the first group 
of trainees were posted this year. In spite of government 
efforts to train them, however, the number is still far 
short of that required. The lack of extension workers 
means that the translation of experiences on the ex- 
perimental farms into common practice can only be 
achieved gradually—and it is on the application of 
these techniques that over-all production increases de- 
pend in the long run. 

Considerable progress has been made in the fields 
of land distribution and rural credit, which are not only 
economic problems but have since the 1930’s been 
significant political issues as well. Land alienation was 
one of the first problems tackled by the independent 
government which passed the Land Nationalization Act 
in 1948. This was one of a number of measures in- 
tended to restore the security of land tenure that ex- 
isted in the pre-British Burma. The legislation was 
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rushed through to take the initiative away from the 
Communist opposition which was advocating expropria- 
tion without compensation. The absence of land re- 
cords and surveyors, coupled with disturbed conditions, 
postponed implementation of the legislation, however, 
until 1953, but since then the program has been rapidly 
accelerated. Close to 7 million acres have been redis- 
tributed, representing about one-twelfth of the total 
scheduled for redistribution. 

The related problem of agricultural credit has also 
been attacked with vigor and measurable success. The 
removal of Indian money-lenders after the war re- 
lieved a major, traditional source of friction, but 
left many cultivators without any source of credit. From 
1947 to 1954 the government sought to fill the gap 
by direct loans amounting to 160 million kyats ($33.6 
million). These covered only a fraction of the need, 
however, making it necessary for the farmer to supple- 
ment these funds from private lenders at exorbitant 
rates and making collection of interest and repayment 
of the loans extremely difficult for the government. In 
1953 the government opened the State Agricultural 
Bank, extending loans through village banks and co- 
operatives. This system of indirect loans will gradually 
replace the direct loans. In 1954-55 the Bank loaned 
3.8 million kyats through 142 village banks and 8.7 
million through cooperatives. This still represents only 
about 20 percent of the total volume of agricultural 
lending, but the amount is steadily being increased. 

In summation, one can see that there are still vast 
tasks to be accomplished and in spite of the encourag- 
ing progress made in a few fields, Burma’s agricultural 
production remains far below its potential and the gap 
can only be partially closed by 1959-60. 

The goals of industrial development also include 
greater national self-sufficiency. Burma has the human 
and material resources for substantial industrialization, 
but at present it is estimated that industry, excluding 
cottage industries, contributes only about 6 percent of 
the gross national product, and more than half of this 
figure is represented by rice milling. Except for very 
limited processing of raw materials there was virtually 
no industrial development in colonial Burma. Inde- 
pendent Burma thus had to start from very low levels 
of technical knowledge and experience, and an acute 
shortage of skilled manpower has hampered develop- 
ment at all levels. A second major handicap lies in the 
fact that supporting facilities are grossly inadequate. 
Existing power and transportation facilities—those that 
had not been destroyed in the war—were geared to 
the rest of the colonial non-industrial economy. And, 
of course, the shortage of private capital has meant 
that the country has to rely chiefly on public funds. 

These handicaps have made essential the most de- 
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tailed planning to achieve coordination and balanced 
development of resources, construction, and power and 
transport facilities. The plans envisage development of 
three major complexes in Rangoon, Akyab and Myin- 
gyan, each including an integrated series of manufac- 
turing establishments and supporting activities. The 
Akyab complex centers on pulp and paper manufac- 
ture with necessary attendant chemical production and 
hydro-electric development. In Myingyan, steam power 
from Kalewa coal and minerals from nearby mines 
will supply fertilizer and metal manufactures. In Ran- 
goon, extension of existing thermal and hydro-electric 
plants near Pegu will supply power to a much broader 
(and consequently less well integrated) industrial de- 
velopment. Proposed plants there will manufacture 
and process jute products, textiles, meat, fish, sugar 
and fruit, paint and varnish, glass, cement and other 
building materials, soap, rubber goods, and many others. 


Achievements and Shortfalls 


Although a real start could not be made on im- 
plementing these plans until about 1951 after the worst 
of the insurrections were over, the progress in some 
respects has exceeded expectations. Investment in manu- 
facturing has proceeded at a more rapid rate than 
planned, but investment and development in mining 
lags somewhat behind schedule. Reconstruction and 
expansion of the petroleum refinery at Chauk, com- 
pleted in 1956, has meant a 50 percent increase over 
the 1953 output—more than 50 million gallons a year. 
While it is not likely that Burma will be able in the 
near future to resume her prewar position as a petro- 
leum exporter, she is at least rapidly approaching self- 
sufficiency. Public investment in production of other 
minerals has fallen short of original plans. Production 
of lead and zinc at the Bawdwin mines under a joint 
venture, while only a third of the prewar levels, repre- 
sents a 150 percent increase over 1953 production levels. 
Mining of the ample reserves of commercially work- 
able deposits of high-grade coal at Kalewa has only just 
begun. Production is now only about thirty tons a day, 
but it is expected that an output of 30,000 tons annual- 
ly can be reached by 1959-60. 

In manufacturing, the implementation of the Pyi- 
dawtha plans is actually ahead of schedule. The orig- 
inal limitation to thirteen selected projects has been 
expanded. The government spinning and weaving fac- 
tory outside of Rangoon started operations in 1959. 
The many problems of production and distribution 
encountered at first have been largely solved, efficiency 
has improved, and the plant is now producing close 
to its yarn capacity. In 1954-55 it was operating, for 
the first time, in the black. A steel-rolling mill was com- 
pleted early in 1956 with an annual capacity of 20,000 
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tons of steel. Also nearing completion is a jute bag and 
twine mill with a capacity of 24 million bags which 
mil eliminate Burma’s need to import this item. Na- 
tionalization and expansion of the single existing sugar 
mill and completion of two new mills later this year 
are expected to make Burma self-sufficient in sugar. 
A pharmaceutical plant which began operations in 
January 1956 under a management contract with a 
Brit.sh firm will supply most of Burma’s pharmaceuti- 
cal needs as well as her requirements for yeast, alcohol 
and vitamins. Completion of these and other enter- 
prises in bricks and tiles, tea, oil and cement manu- 
factures should markedly alter the country’s dependence 
on imports. These larger undertakings are being supple- 
mented by small-scale cottage industries for which the 
government provides limited subsidies (largely through 
cooperatives) and training institutes for developing the 
required skills. 

Along with other phases of development, the in- 
dustrial plans for 1955-56 have had to be curtailed in 
some respects as a result of foreign exchange diffi- 
culties. The curtailments can in part, however, be off- 
set by joint ventures undertaken as payment for rice 
in barter agreements and the reparations agreements 
with Japan. 

Much planning emphasis has been placed on the 
development of basic facilities, especially transport, 
communications and power. Rehabilitation and exten- 
sion of railway facilities, which was begun before the 
introduction of the Pyidawtha plans, has thus far cost 
more than 400 million kyats. Practically all of the war 
damaged facilities have now been restored and a 
World Bank (IBRD) loan of $5,350,000 made in May 
1956 will make possible the purchase of additional 
rolling stock needed to handle increased traffic, replace- 
ment of rails with heavier rails on all main lines, and 
further reconstruction of damaged bridges. The loan 
will pay for roughly one-fourth of the estimated foreign 
exchange requirements; the remainder will come in large 
part out of Japanese reparations funds. 

Considerable attention has also been given the re- 
habilitation of the port of Rangoon. Most of the out- 
ports have now been restored to prewar levels of capaci- 
ty, but import-handling facilities remain below require- 
ments and there are frequently serious and costly delays 
in unloading. Burma has already received assistance on 
port rehabilitation from American technical assistance 
funds, and in May 1956 she obtained a second IBRD 
loan for $14 million to help finance the reconstruction 
of badly needed cargo berths, storage facilities, and 
equipment for harbor operations. 

Considerable sums have also been invested in air 
transport, inland water transport, and highways. The 
use of air transport, relatively new in Burma, was given 
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a tremendous impetus by the unsettled internal con- 
ditions which blocked roads and railways. Foreign 
exchange shortages have prevented the Burma Airways 
from building up its fleet to the extent it wishes and 
needs, but airport construction has progressed as 
planned. The Inland Water Transport Board has re- 
placed some of its war damaged facilities and added 
to its fleet. Traffic rose rapidly from 124 million ton- 
miles in 1952-53 to 184 million in 1954-55. The facili- 
ties of the IWTB are now sufficient to handle its share 
of the traffic. The Union Shipping Board now main- 
tains limited coastal service between cities not previous- 
ly connected by ship. Although development plans called 
for highway expenditures second only in amount to 
those projected for power development, actual progress 
has fallen far below expectations. Administrative diffi- 
culties, as well as shortage of funds, are largely responsi- 
ble for the delays. 

The largest single component of the industrial de- 
velopment program was power plants for the three 
projected industrial centers. The Electricity Supply 
Board, which handles these projects, has the largest 
budget of any development agency. Progress to date 
indicates that the three major projects will be com- 
pleted ahead of schedule and that Burma’s power needs 
will be satisfied for the next five years at least. Over 
a longer period, however, larger generating capacity 
will have to be supplied if it is to keep pace with na- 
tional needs, and the present excessively high rates will 
have to be reduced to make utilization of electric power 
economical. 

Although prominence is given in the Pyidawtha 
resolutions and numerous planning reports to the eco- 
nomic progress of the nation, there is widespread rec- 
ognition that national welfare is not exclusively a mat- 
ter of increased and more intensive agricultural and 
industrial production and diversification of the econ- 
omy. Recognizing the importance of the “spiritual” 
welfare of the people, the government has included in 
its plans for national development extensive projects 
bearing on education, health and welfare, and indigen- 
ous arts and religion. Roughly 18 percent of the annual 
budget is devoted to developments in these fields. Here, 
too, the obstacles are frequently tremendous, but the 
progress over the last few years is significant. 

The government's detailed Education Plan has five 
major objectives: to ensure all citizens a basic educa- 
tion in the three R’s, to train technicians required for 
rehabilitation, to train young people so that they can 
“adequately and efficiently perform their various duties 
as citizens,” to eradicate illiteracy and endow more 
people with the “Five Strengths” (intellectual, physi- 
cal, moral, economic and social), and to perpetuate 
democracy. To achieve these ends the prewar education 


system has been completely remodeled. Education is 
free, from the first standard through the University. 
Probably 25 percent of the children of school age are 
now in school. Experiments in compulsory education 
are currently being undertaken in selected areas to de- 
termine the basis for a new compulsory education law 
as the teachers and facilities become available. A uni- 
form system of state schools has replaced the prewar 
division of vernacular, Anglo-vernacular, and English 
schools. By mid-1955 the 42 post-primary schools and 
2,060 primary schools in existence at the end of World 
War II (an estimated half of the schools were destroyed 
during the war) had been increased to 625 post primary 
and 8,951 primary schools. Private schools continue to 
operate under supervision of the Ministry of Education, 
but are no longer subsidized out of public funds. Tech- 
nical education, which was scarcely known in Burma 
prior to independence, has been introduced on several 
levels. Professional and sub-professional education is 
offered at the university and three-year government 
technical institutes respectively. Skilled laborers are 
trained at numerous day and evening centers, the Gov- 
ernment Lacquer School, Saunders Weaving Institute, 
technical high schools, agricultural institutes, and so 
on. The University of Rangoon at present has twice its 
prewar enrollment and is supplemented by Mandalay 
College and intermediate colleges (offering courses for 
two years only) at Moulmein, Kyaukpyu, Magwe and 
now two in Rangoon. Admission is open to all who 
have passed the High School Final and Matriculation 
Examination. For those unable to attend regular school 
classes there is the University for Adult Education. On 
a different level, Mass Education Organizers, “jacks- 
of-all-trades” trained and counselled by the Mass Edu- 
cation Council, reside in the villages and work with 
the rural people to eliminate illiteracy, improve village 
administration, sanitary conditions and habits, develop 
new crops and otherwise improve agricultural methods, 
organize cooperatives, and give instruction in useful 
arts and crafts. All this activity is reflected in the an- 
nual budget expenditure for education which is now 
approximately four times the size of the appropriations 
in the last pre-independence year. The percentage of 
the total budget devoted to education has also been 
increased; it is now 7.5 percent, as compared with 
4.5 percent of the 1947-48 total expenditures. 

In spite of tremendous progress, education officials 
still face many serious problems. There is a shortage 
of teachers on all levels despite the creation of new 
training colleges. Shortages of equipment and especially 
textbooks—the writing and translation of which is slow- 
ly being accomplished—hamper every instructor. A 
prewar nationalist habit of political agitation by uni- 
versity and even high school students has also been 
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exploited by political opportunists who have at times 
seriously perverted the educational aims of the uni- 
versity. Slowest of all to change, however, are obsolete 
methods of instruction—and these can only be replaced 
by more modern techniques, better suited to Burma’s 
needs, over a longer period of adaptation. 


Health and Social Welfare 

A different kind of educational problem exists in the 
fields of health and social welfare. Although accurate 
statistics are not available, it has been estimated that 
expectancy of life at birth in Burma today does not 
exceed 31 or 32 years. Infant and maternal mortality 
rates are especially high. In part the high mortality 
rates are the result of specific diseases, in part the con- 
sequence of poor nutrition and unhealthy living condi- 
tions. The numerous projects undertaken by the govern- 
ment attack the problem on two levels. The first may 
be included in a category described as curative: the 
construction of hospitals, health centers, and sana- 
toria, the training of medical personnel, and the or- 
ganization of special campaigns for curing the ill. The 
second category of projects aims at the long-run solu- 
tion of the national health problem and includes pro- 
vision of adequate housing; construction of sanitation 
works and education in sound public health practices; 
research in and instruction on nutrition, immunization 
and disease prevention; and official encouragements 
for programs emphasizing sports and physical fitness. 

Progress on the various projects is uneven. Generally 
speaking, readily demonstrable palliative techniques are 
more quickly accepted by the people than lessons in the 
principles of environmental sanitation. The services of 
anti-malaria teams, for instance, have been widely 
sought after, and in just a few years this disease— 
formerly the most destructive of life and man-hours 
of work lost—has been brought largely under control. 
Well drilling, water purification, drainage improve- 
ments and latrine construction (all part of a special 
“Environmental Sanitation Campaign”) are slower 
steps toward control of water-borne diseases such as 
widespread dysentery which robs the nation of incalcul- 
able man-hours and lowers the individual’s resistance 
to other diseases. 

In this field as in every aspect of national develop- 
ment, the major inadequacy is the shortage of trained 
personnel. Because of the time required to train doctors, 
public health nurses and sanitary engineers and be- 
cause of the capital outlay necessary to build and equip 
hospitals and clinics, it is going to take, by the govern- 
ment’s own estimate, “a long time” to bring medical 
and public health services up to par. The record so far 
is impressive: 14 leper colonies have been opened; 6 
venereal disease clinics and 8 traveling teams set up; 
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a tuberculosis hospital constructed, a TB ward added 
to a second, and close to 3 million people protected by 
BCG vaccine; 240 maternal and child welfare centers, 
each staffed by a woman health visitor and two trained 
midwives, have been opened; the number of hospital 
beds has been doubled; 120 rural health centers have 
been put into operation; the teaching capacity of all 
medical training institutes has been stepped up; research 
facilties have been rehabilitated and, in some cases, 
expanded. But even with continued foreign aid from 
international agencies and with a maximum amount of 
acceleration, it will take many years jonger than was 
originally planned to accomplish the stated goals. 

The Pyidawtha plans have not ignored the non- 
material aspects of life. Burma has experienced what 
has been called a religious or cultural revival. In part, 
it is officially sponsored and encouraged. Every suit- 
able public occasion is seized upon by government of- 
ficials to emphasize traditional cultural values, customs 
and religion. A Ministry of Culture was established in 
1952 to guard against the loss of indigenous culture 
through neglect. Three state schools of fine arts, music 
and drama have been established in Rangoon and 
Mandalay. The old Burmese practice of government 
recognition and awards for Buddhist scholarship have 
been revived. Two national libraries and museums 
have been established to preserve historical records and 
objects. The Sixth World Buddhist Council to which 
Burma, at a considerable cost in construction and 
operating expenses, has been host country during the 
two years of meetings just ended has stimulated wide 
popular interest in Buddhism, in addition to bringing 
prestige to the country and government. 

The Burmese government, despite known and frank- 
ly admitted mistakes, has accomplished a tremendous 
amount since the plan was first drawn up, but it has 
not fulfilled the projected schedule of achievement. 

To meet the basic development goal of a 7 billion 
kyat gross domestic product by 1959-60 would require 
an average annual increase of 10 percent in the value 
of goods and services produced and a net investment 
of approximately 18 percent of the average annual na- 
tional income—an extraordinarily large amount for a 
non-industrial country. From 1949 to 1953 there was, if 
one figures in terms of constant prices, such an in-— 
crease. In 1953-54, however, the increase was only 3 
percent and 5 percent in 1954-55, and the gross domestic 
product fell short of the goal set for the year. As a 
result, the government was forced to make cut-backs in 
the 1955-56 program and draw up a revised plan for 
the remaining four years. This means that the original 
gains in per capita terms can not be realized in the 
time hoped. This has more serious implications for 
popular evaluation of the program when one realizes 
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that even the original goal (in terms of consumer 
purchases), although it represented a gain of 44 percent 
over 1952-53, was only 8.5 percent over the 1936-40 
figures. 

The reasons given for the 1954-55 shortfall were as- 
signed mainly “to the failure of primary industries to 
expand according to expectations”* and to the decline 
in world rice prices following the Korean boom. Eco- 
nomic advisors’ reports have also pointed out a num- 
ber of other difficulties which cut across all aspects of 
the development program. First, the goals were estab- 
lished in expectation that all insurrectionist activity 
would be under control by 1954. Although the situation 
had improved tremendously by that time, there still re- 
main isolated troublesome pockets of Communist and 
Karen resistance which require government action. The 
rebels not only interfere with progress of development 
programs themselves in the disturbed areas, but also 
necessitate additional non-productive expenditure on 
armed forces and equipment. 

Second, there are the related matters of personnel 
shortages and administrative inadequacies. The govern- 
ment has greatly expanded its training facilities to meet 
the estimated 32,000 skilled, professional, supervisory 
and managerial workers needed by 1959-60. It has set up 
technical and vocational schools and greatly expanded 
facilities of the Medical and Engineering Colleges. In 
March 1955 the enrollment at the Engineering College 
in Rangoon was 700—almost double the 1953 enroll- 
ment. The Medical School now graduates 30 to 40 doc- 
tors annually, as opposed to 7 to 15 annually in the 
1930’s and, with a second medical college recently 
opened in Mandalay, the number should soon be 
doubled. The government’s record for turning out Mass 
Education Organizers, women health visitors, public 
health assistants, and teachers for the public schools is 
equally outstanding. In addition Burma has presently 
almost 400 State Scholars receiving training abroad, 
more than half of them in the United States. But 
despite these efforts, experienced trained personnel are 
simply not available in sufficient numbers to increase 
appreciably the rate of progress. 

Adequately trained personnel would undoubtedly be 
able to solve the third problem, too—that of adminis- 
‘trative bottlenecks. The business of government has 
simply grown too large to be handled efficiently by 
prewar colonial bureaucratic methods of organization. 
A greater degree of decentralization and assumption 
of responsibility on less than top levels are necessary. 
Government manuals are out of date. The nucleus of 
experienced older men in the civil service is a very 
small percentage of the enlarged post-independence 
services. Recognition of the immensity of the problem 

8 Economic Survey of Burma, 1955, p. 2. 
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has been slow, but it is now being tackled and gradually 
remedied. Introduction of a course on management and 
administration at the University of Rangoon in 1955 
is a step in the right direction. 

The final major problem affecting the whole develop- 
ment program is the recent and drastic decline in foreign 
exchange reserves. Ever since the turn of the century, 
Burma has had an export surplus. Rice has always been 
the chief element in this favorable balance, but in pre- 
war years rice provided only some 47 percent of the 
total export receipts whereas in recent years almost 80 
percent of the foreign exchange earnings have come from 
this product. This does not signify increased volume of 
rice exports—indeed Burma is exporting only two-thirds 
of her pre-war average—but rather a reduction in the 
exports of lumber, petroleum, and minerals. 

Dependent even more than formerly on her rice 
exports for the foreign exchange to purchase capital 
goods and technical services for her development pro- 
gram, Burma has thus been particularly hard hit by 
the recent decline in the world price for rice. Her de- 
velopment programs were predicated on maintenance 
of the high prices reached during the Korean conflict. 
This was a major miscalculation, for which some Ameri- 
can advisors must take their share of blame. The 
international market in rice is now almost glutted. Eu- 
ropean and Asian countries that formerly took a large 
proportion of Burma’s surplus have come close to self- 
sufficiency in grains. And to complicate the picture in- 
ternationally, American highly mechanized rice farms 
are now producing for export, making the United 
States the largest exporter in the world after Thailand 
and Burma. All this has meant that Burma faces an 
urgent task in finding new markets for her rice if her 
development program is not to be completely dislocated. 

She has succeeded in finding some new markets. Al- 
though the terms and prices are not altogether to their 
liking, the Burmese have succeeded in ridding their 
storehouses of the surplus which they held in 1954. In 
the fiscal year 1955-56 Burma is expected to sell ap- 
proximately 2 million tons of rice—her highest postwar 
export level. This has been achieved by a number of 
barter agreements—chiefly with Soviet bloc countries. 
Thus, in February 1955 Burma concluded with East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia and Hungary agreements by 
which she was to receive milling machinery, locomo- 
tives, chemicals and other goods in return for rice and 
limited amounts of rubber, tin, wolfram, lead, silver, 
and teak. In July 1955 a similar agreement was made 
with the Soviet Union which agreed to take 400,000 
tons of rice per year for four years in return for capital 
goods and technical services. Similar agreements have 
been made with China, Poland and (in February 1956) 
with Rumania. 
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More limited arrangements have been concluded with 
several non-Soviet countries. Under the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act (1954) and the 
amended Mutual Security Act (1955), the United 
States has made two agreements with Burma in recent 
months. Burma will buy 21 million dollars worth of 
American surplus agricultural products, to be paid for 
in Burmese currency. The United States has also agreed 
to buy from Burma, for Pakistan, about 10,000 tons of 
rice to be paid for in American technical services to 
Burma. This small amount is only about one-fortieth 
of what the Soviet Union alone has agreed to take, 
besides which it can hardly make up for the fact that 
the United States has at the same time agreed to sell 
American rice to Japan and Indonesia—traditionally 
Burma’s markets—for payment in local currency. The 
Burmese government has also concluded a unique agree- 
ment with Israel whereby the two governments will 
undertake a number of joint ventures in industry and 
agriculture, with Israel providing technical personnel 
and both countries sharing risks and profits. 

Trade with Soviet Bloc 

These various deals have produced radical changes 
in Burma’s foreign trade pattern. Whereas a year ago, 
‘ only 3 percent of Burma’s imports came from Commun- 
ist countries, today these countries account for almost 
25 percent. The Burmese are undoubtedly relieved to 
have rid themselves of their rice surplus, but their 
problems do not end there. From an economic point of 
view, the arrangements leave something to be desired. 
The Burmese cannot always get what they most need 
in return. In early 1956 one-fourth of Burma’s foreign 
exchange holdings, or $25 million, were not cash but 
credits in the central banks of the Soviet Union and 
East European countries. The credits are available for 
purchase of goods and services agreed upon by Burma 
and the country concerned, and Burma is at a marked 
disadvantage in negotiations to determine the choice of 
goods and the price to be paid. A recent purchasing 
mission to USSR, Poland and Czechoslovakia returned 
to Burma having ordered huge quantities of cement 
which have recently been overflowing from Rangoon’s 
seven principal docks and their warehouses, with little 
prospect of its being all used before it deteriorates. 
While this must in part be explained by the inexperi- 
ence of the purchasing mission, it is a graphic illus- 
tration of the problems involved in trade by barter with 
the Soviet bloc. Projected barter sales of rice to Com- 
munist countries in 1956 will constitute between one- 
fourth and one-third of the total rice exports and the 
restricted credits will continue to be of importance. 
Burma is under no obligation to sell the total 400,000 
tons ($35 million worth at present world rice prices) 
annually to the Soviet Union, and she will probably 
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try to sell as much as possible elsewhere for cash. Should 
she not succeed the Soviet Union might even become 
the chief supplier of capital goods to Burma.” 

From the political point of view of a nation trying 
to maintain a precarious neutral position between the 
power blocs, the arrangements are somewhat less than 
satisfactory. They have already so increased the number 
of Soviet bloc technicians that the latter now out- 
number all others in Burma and they mean increased 
contact with Communist countries on all levels—a fact 
which might affect relations with both the Asian and 
Western countries. Some Burmese are also concerned, 
from the point of view of internal security, by the 
arrival of increasing numbers of technicians from be- 
hind the iron curtain. In the past the Government has 
been embarrassed by illegal activities of personnel from 
the Chinese and Soviet embassies in Rangoon, and they 
are wary about the potential dangers of increasing num- 
bers of foreign personnel. But as U Raschid, Minister 
of Trade Development, explained in an address to the 
Burma Chamber of Commerce: “Many of our friends 
keep on reminding us of the difficulties of such arrange- 
ments. Some of them even tell us that there are ‘hidden 
dangers’. We are not unaware of the difficulties and 
implications involved. Our position is that we have rice 
to sell and we must sell it if we are to survive.’’'® 


9 See Hagen, op. cit., pp. 74-75, 80. Ina recent interview 


in London U Raschid, Burma’s Minister of Mines, said that 
as a result of barter arrangements with the Soviet bloc coun- 
tries (except Bulgaria and Albania) Burma had been able in 
1956 to dispose of most of this year’s export surplus of rice 
(about two million tons). He denied that these deals had 
been embarrassing, though he acknowledged that prices had 
been on the high side (but always open to negotiation). He 
admitted that there had been inexperience on both sides and’ 
cited the cement mix-up as an example of an unforeseen ad- 
ministrative muddle, but maintained that on the whole the 
arrangements had worked well. He emphasized, however, 
that Burma has no particular liking for barter trade and would 
prefer to move away from it but that the main problem here 
was that of foreign exchange reserves. For a fuller summary 
of his remarks, see “Upswing in Burma,’ Far East Trade 
(London), August 1956, p. 838. See also p. 842 where it is 
reported that about 50,000 of the 128,000 tons of cement 
which Burma had ordered from Soviet bloc countries at a cost 
equivalent to about £1.25 million sterling are to be resold 
to India, with a resulting loss to Burma of about £200,000 
on the transaction. It is also noted that according to a recent 
textile agreement with the United Kingdom, Burma will re- 
ceive British cotton textiles to the value of about £940,000, 
payment for which will be made in raw cotton supplied to 
Burma by the United States under its aid program. 

10 From an annual ministerial speech made to the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce, February 8, 1956. For text see Burma 
Weekly Bulletin, February 23, 1956. The delicacy of Burma’s 
relations with the Communist countries was politically high- 
lighted by the newspaper reports (in August 1956) of Chinese 
claims to certain frontier areas in the northeast and of occupa< 
tion of these areas by Chinese troops.—£ditor, 
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It should not be assumed, therefore, that Burma is 
completely satisfied with these developments. In 1953, 
Burma cut off American Point Four assistance. The 
action was taken specifically in answer to a domestic 
political challenge that the government was—as a con- 
sequence of receiving American aid—not sufficiently 
firm with the United States on the issue of Chinese 
Nationalist troops on Burmese territory. The Burmese 
government was then, as now, insistent that it wanted 
no foreign aid which might in any way endanger her 
independent position and freedom of action in world 
affairs. 

There can be little doubt that Burma still subscribes 
to these views as strongly as ever and remains wary 
of all attempts to attach political strings to economic 
aid. U Ba Swe, the new Prime Minister, recently 
declared that “although one must welcome the offers 
of increased trade and aid which have now been made 
by the world’s two giants—Russia and America—we yet 
feel that the countries in need of this aid would benefit 
more if it could be channeled through the United 
Nations.” Economic and technical aid given through 
the U.N., he continued, “would remove all hints of 
political advantages or pressure, and such aid through 
the U.N. would more easily fit into the framework of 
the receiving countries’ industrial and economic needs, 
and would remove aid from the sphere of power politics 
and of competition, even of the most beneficial type.”™ 
These remarks undoubtedly reflect Burma’s fondest wish. 
The dictates of economic necessity, however, may drive 
the nation into increasingly close economic relations 
with the Communist bloc. 

It is to be hoped that the balance will be maintained 
by continued Colombo Plan and United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies assistance, by further American 
commodity sales (which avoid the inhibiting clauses of 
the Battle Act) and a development loan, now under 
consideration. The latter is particularly important as 
it becomes increasingly clear that Burma cannot con- 
tinue the necessary level of capital formation without 
foreign aid. In 1954-55 Burma had a gross domestic 
capital formation estimated at 26.8 percent of gross 
domestic product, a remarkably high figure.’* This was 
achieved, however, only at the expense of drawing upon 
financial assets abroad and reducing foreign exchange 
reserves to the absolute minimum. Continued capital 
formation, even on a slightly reduced scale, will neces- 
sitate assistance from abroad. The governments of Burma 
and the United States are currently negotiating a long- 
term, low-interest loan for development purposes. It is 
understood that the loan (of $25 million) would be 


11 U Ba Swe, “The Socialism of Asia, When Democracy 
Looks Ahead,” The Socialist Call, June 1956, pp. 14-15. 
12 Hagen, of. cit., pp. 51-52. 
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made for a 30 to 40 year period, and that the Burmese 
would pay 3 percent interest if it repays in dollars, 4 | 
percent if in kyats. The National Planning Association 
(an American private research agency) in July 1956, 
however, suggested a much larger loan (of about $40 
million annually for ten years) and maintained that it 
would be in the best interests of the United States to 
offer it.* It would make possible continued realization 
of Pyidawtha goals and assure the economic progress 
essential to Burma’s national stability. 


13 The basis for the recommendation was the report by 
Everett E. Hagen, cited above. 


Indonesia's Five Year Plan 
BY BENJAMIN HIGGINS 


ARLY IN May 1956, Ir. Djuanda (the Minister of 
National Planning) announced that a five-year plan 
for 1956-1960 would soon be presented to the Indonesian 
Cabinet. It was his hope that the new Parliament would 
be able to act on this plan by August, and he pointed 
to the need for legal status both for the planning or- 
ganization and for the results of its work.’ The plan 
includes proposals for reorganizing the National Plan- 
ning Board itself along lines that would make it more 
similar to the National Economic Council of the Philip- 
pines. The new and broader Board would be established 
directly under the Prime Minister and would include 
higa officials from those ministries most concerned with 
development planning, representatives of the private 
enterprise sector and representatives of people’s organi- 
zations. It would rely less on small groups of experts 
such as now comprise the National Planning Bureau. 

The plan is regarded as the first of a series, and 
subsequent five-year plans are to be bigger and better. 
The first plan calls for investment averaging 6 percent 
of national income; in the second, the investment per- 
centage would rise to 8.6; in the third 12, and in the 
fourth 16.2, of national income. By 1975 it is hoped 
that investment will have risen to 20 percent of na- 
tional income, “after which,” said Ir. Djuanda, “there 
may be no further need for plans.” 

The figure of Rp. 11.4 billion in the five-year invest- 
ment budget is carried over to the new plan as the 
government share of the development program. An- 
other Rp. 11.4 billion is to come from the private sec- 
tor, while Rp. 7.2 billion are to be provided through 
the villages for community development. Thus the total 
investment program over the five years amounts to Rp. 
30 billion, an annual average of Rp. 6 billion. It is 
expected that this investment will raise national income 
by 3 percent per year. The implicit incremental capital- 
Mr. Higgins is a member of the Center of International Studies, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and formerly directed 
the United Nations technical assistance program in Indonesia. 
He is the author of the I.P.R.: conference paper Economic 
Stabilization and Development in Indonesia (New York, 1954). 

1 For a fuller discussion of problems of economic planning 
in Indoresia see the author’s article “Indonesia's Development 
Plans and Problems,” Pacific Affairs, June 1956. 
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output ratio is therefore 2:1. Population is expected to 
increase at a rate of 1.7 percent annually, leaving a 
modest estimated increase in per capita income of 1.3 
percent per year. 

Implicit in the plan is also structural change. Only 
13 percent of the investment budget is to be allocated 
to agriculture (including transmigration and community 
development). Power and irrigation, industry and min- 
ing, and transportation and communication each ac- 
count for 25 percent of the total budget, and social 
welfare for the remaining 12 percent. In view of the 
composition of this plan the incremental capital-output 
may prove in practice to be higher than the 2:1 figure 
implicit in the plan. Only 5 percent of the budget 
is to be met from foreign aid. If large-scale foreign 
aid is forthcoming, the program can be expanded. 

The report to be presented to the Cabinet is a docu- 
ment of some 200 pages with chapters covering the 
following subjects: population; financing; agriculture; 
forestry; fishery; irrigation: mineral resources; electric 
power; industries; communications; sources of labor 
power; labor relations; education; health; social wel- 
fare; community development; cooperatives; govern- 
ment administration and plans; and the organizationai 
program. 


Foreign Investment in India 
BY GEOFFREY TYSON 


pred LATEST suRVEY of foreign investment, which 
covers capital movements in the period June 30, 1948 
to December 31, 1953, shows that the country received 
a net addition to private foreign investment amounting 
approximately to 1,320 million rupees (£99 millions or 
about $277,200,000). As the five and a half years 
covered by the Reserve Bank survey witnessed con- 
siderable foreign disinvestment in the older staple in- 
dustries (e.g. jute, coal, cotton, tea and coffee), fresh 
foreign investment has obviously been considerable in 
the newer industries of higher technological content. 
The ploughing back of profits into the business,' 
rather than remitting all of them to the foreign share- 
holder, has also played its part in arriving at this 
figure, the magnitude of which seems to have surprised 
the Reserve Bank authorities themselves. Inevitably, 
the great bulk of the new private foreign investment 
came from United Kingdom sources which showed by 
far the largest increase, being ten times more than that 
from the United States which is second in a list of 
twelve countries whose nationals have privately owned 
commercial investments in the Indian Union. Switzer- 
land comes third,- with a total investment less than one- 
fifth of that of the United States. 

Over 82 percent of all foreign business investments in 


Mr. Tyson is an English journalist who was for many years 
editor of the Calcutta financial journal, Capital. 


1 Survey of India’s Foreign Liabilities and Assets. Bombay: 
Reserve Bank of India, 1955. The Survey estimated that re- 
investment out of retained profits was “of the order of” 600 
to 700 million rupees (p. 89) .—Editor. 
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India derive from the United Kingdom, whose holdings 
are shown at Rs 3,470 million. The next largest were 
U.S. investments at Rs 310 million, though in the period 
subsequent to 1953 U.S. investment is likely to show 
some increase, both relatively and absolutely, by reason 
of recent commitments especially in oil refineries. An- 
other point of difference is that whereas U.S. invest- 
ment has been almost entirely concentrated in manu- 
facturing and trading concerns, British capital is widely 
dispersed over all types of commercial and industrial 
activity including public utility concerns, plantations, 
river transport, etc., in which local investment is likely 
to predominate with the passage of time. But both 
U.K. and US. investors appear to prefer “direct” 
investment (carrying some measure of direct control 
over the business in which the investment is made) to 
“portfolio” investment (by coupons or debentures or 
other scrip which are purely interest-earning and enjoy 
no control by voting rights). The great majority of 
both British and American investments at the date of 
the Reserve Bank Survey fell into the “direct” category, 
and about 85 percent of the total private net foreign 
investments made since June 1948 were “direct.” 

According to the Survey, India’s total foreign long- 
term liabilities of all kinds aggregated Rs 10,360 million 
on December 31, 1953, of which Rs 5,830 million were 
debts owed by Central and State Governments, statu- 
tory corporations, port trusts, municipalities, etc., and 
Rs 4,530 million were foreign liabilities or investments 
incurred in the private sector of the economy (shares 
in joint stock companies or other kinds of obligations 
of not less than one year’s maturity). Shorter term 
obligations were deemed, for the purposes of the survey, 
to be owned almost wholly by the banking system and 
though they were incorporated in certain final calcula- 
tions they do not figure in the totals quoted above. 

India’s Second Five Year Plan presumes that foreign 
exchange will fall short of requirements by Rs 11,000 
million in the period 1956-61. In examining the pos- 
sibilities of filling this gap the Planning Commission 
looks to new private foreign investment, amongst other 
sources, to contribute about Rs 1,000 million. This can 
only mean a net addition of Rs 1,000 million, a propo- 
sition which some will regard as somewhat doubtful 
if there is substantial foreign disinvestment in the next 
five years, as there may well be. But it is still early and, 
on the statistics disclosed in the 1948-53 Survey, it 
would be unwise to be dogmatic. 
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FEUDALISM IN HISTORY. Edited by Rushton Coulborn. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1956. 439 pp. $8.50. 


When Philippus of Leyden wrote, in 1355 A.D., his 
Tractatus de Cura Reipublicae et Sorte Principantis, in which 
he urged Prince William, son of Empress Margared, to re- 
sume the powers granted by his mother and his ancestors to 
a host of feudal lords and cities, he expressed his ideas in an 
animal fable, in which he compared the king with a lion, 


who had ceded his powers to oxen (nobles), geese (citizens) 
and calves and sheep (the peasantry). Ten years later Pra- 
panga, the poet laureate at the court of Madjapahit (Java), 
wrote his panegyric Nagarakrtagama, in which he described 
a hunting party of the king, which is again interpreted by 
Professor Berg as an animal fable with a similar tendency.* 


This striking coincidence illustrates the basic idea of the 
book under review: the independent rise of similar social 
structures and institutions in widely divergent areas of the 
world. The object of the extensive research undertaken by 
Mr. Coulborn and his collaborators was to analyze the various 
structures referred to in current literature as “feudal,” and 
to inquire whether this terminology is rightly applied to them. 
To the readers of this journal the most interesting chapters 
are probably those on “Japanese feudalism’ by Edwin O. 
Reischauer; on “Feudalism in China” by Derk Bodde; and 
on “Feudalism in India’ by Daniel Thorner. In the concluding 
part of this book Coulborn, partially deviating from the views 
expressed in the contributions by his co-authors, elaborates 
a theory of his own on the characteristics and origins of 
feudalism. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Coulborn’s approach to 
Asian societies is too much influenced by European concepts, 
and therefore not fully adequate. There is, in his argument, 
too much stress on the rise of cities as a phenomenon ex- 
cluding feudalization, and even as an alternative to such a 
development (p. 379). However, the author admits the oc- 
currence, for example in Mesopotamia, of city-feudalities. For 
a deeper analysis of the true character of Asian harbor-prin- 
cipalities I may refer readers to J. C. van Leur, Indonesian 
Trade and Society (1.P.R., New York, 1955). Still more 
serious, however, is the fact that Mr. Coulborn fails to pay 
due attention to the sociological and political character of the 
empires found in large parts of ancient Asia. Some of the 
other contributions, especially Bodde’s essay on China, throw 
more light upon the basic relatedness between feudal and 
early “bureaucratic” institutions, which also appears from 
the curious similarity between “feudal” Western Europe and 
“bureaucratic” Madjapahit, indicated above. The book is 
rather confusing in its terminology, as such empires are 
alternatively referred to as “aristocratic government” (p. 18), 
“hereditary bureaucracy” (p. 35), “oriental society” (p. 49), 
“political bureaucratism” (p. 80), “state feudalism” (p. 92) 
etc. Much enlightenment could still be derived from Max 
Weber's essay on “Patrimonialism,’ “Bureaucracy” and _ re- 
lated phenomena.? 

One of the main characteristics of these ancient empires 
is that provincial rulers and governors are, in general, not 
salaried but entitled to levies in kind and services rendered 
by the local population. There is, in the patrimonial struc- 
ture, no strict separation between private and public rights. 
It is this feature which explains the looseness of the structures 
of those empires and the tendency of local magnates to de- 
velop into nearly independent potentates. Rulers have in- 
vented a host of devices to cope with this tendency: appoint- 
ing near kin as provincial governors, or appointing ministers 
of low descent; calling the governors for long periods to the 
court, or sending out spies to supervise them. None of these 
devices proved completely reliable. Perhaps the Chinese sys- 


1 C. C. Berg, Herkomst, Vorm en Functie der Midden- 
javaanse Rijksdelingstheorie, Amsterdam, 1953, p. 143. 

2 See his Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (III. pp. 650-752). 
Only a minor portion of it has been translated into English. 
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tem of appointing officials for a couple of years only, in order 
to prevent the rise of a gentry attached to a certain area, was 
one of the surest systems, which might explain the relative 
stability for many centuries of the Chinese empire. Feudalism 
was only one extreme instance of thorough decentralization 


of power. 

One of the greatest contributions of Coulborn’s theory is 
that it clearly points out that feudalism, far from being a 
sign of disintegration of empires, constituted a very ingenious 
system to prevent such disintegration in a situation where 
many disruptive factors were working, However, in his analy- 
sis of the extent to which such a development actually oc- 
curred, Coulborn is, in my opinion, too strict. If feudalism 
is recognized as an extreme example of a rather general phe- 
nomenon (the patrimonial state), an “ideal-typic’’ approach, 
in the Weberian sense, seems more appropriate than applying 
the strict puristic criteria used by Coulborn. I do not see any 
objection to referring to the Indian and Chinese examples 
dealt with in the book as “feudal” in a broader sense, as is 
also suggested by Bodde (p. 90 ff.). Mr. Thorner argues that 
feudalism might have developed in India if the East India 
Company had not intervened. It is interesting to note that for 
Indonesia rather the reverse is true. Though it would certainly 
not quite suit Coulborn’s requirements—for the personal at- 
tachment between lord and vassal was lacking—the system used 
by the Dutch East India Company in its relation to Indo- 
nesian “regents” and princes was formally one of hereditary 
enfeoffment. It was a reaction to the attempts of the kings of 
Mataram in the seventeenth century, to build a patrimonial 
bureaucracy with appointed “‘ministeriales.”* The Company's 
officials, in their contracts with the “regents” in Java, 
purposely used the feudal terminology adopted from Grotius,® 
implying a good deal of independence for these local rulers, 
in order to disengage them from their allegiance to the 
princes of Mataram. 

To conclude, I would emphatically draw readers’ attention 
to Coulborn’s admirable final pages on the interaction of 
novelty and repetition in history. Here I am fully in agree- 
ment with his trend of thought. 


University of Amsterdam W. F. WERTHEIM 


THE RISE OF CHINESE MILITARY POWER, 1895-1912. 
By Ralph L. Powell. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1955. 383 pp. $6.00. 


This book deals with the part played by the various Chinese 
armies and their leaders in the critical period of the decline 
of the Manchu dynasty and the Chinese revolution. Indeed 
the collapse of the Manchu dynasty and the republican period 
that follows cannot be understood without a study of the mili- 
tary power struggle that was behind it. Powell’s book describes 
in detail the military events of that time and provides an 
excellent analysis of the building of the new military forces 
and of the power struggle between the regional and personal 
organizations of a few outstanding leaders of military ma- 
chines and the court. 


3 Max Weber, op. cit. p. 722 ff. 

4 See B. Schrieke, Indonesian Sociological Studies (1.P.R., 
New York, 1955), p. 169 ff. 

5 See the excellent study by G. J. Resink, “De Rechtshis- 
torische Ontwikkeling in Madura,” in Indisch Tijdschrift van 
het Recht, Vol. 149 (1939), p. 732 ff. 
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The author begins with a description of the decline of the 
traditional central armies of the Manchu dynasty, the Manchu 
banners and the Lii-ying armies. He describes the emergence 
of the new regional armies during the Taiping Rebellion and 
the shift in the power-structure which ended the central con- 
trol of the military forces in China and with it the control 
of finances and appointments in the provinces. He rightly 
points out that the throne retained only the power to transfer 
or dismiss individual officials, and to play them against each 
other, without being able to control their machines. In stress- 
ing this policy of “divide and rule” the author is not, as he 
seems to think, in conflict with previous writers on the sub- 
ject. 

The main part of the book is the description of the army 
reorganizations that followed the Sino-Japanese War. Aside 
from a few smaller forces, there were two main armies, those 
of Yiian Shih-k’ai and Chang Chih-tung. In tracing these 
organizations and describing their importance the author has 
made a great contribution to our understanding of the time. 
Yiian Shih-k’ai, whose army was built in the North and who 
had access to the financial resources of the central govern- 
ment, succeeded in setting up much the stronger of the two 
organizations; in fact his “Pei-yang clique’ provided most of 
the leading warlords of north China in subsequent decades. 
Yiian’s decisive role in the Revolution and in the early years 
of the Republic followed logically out of the build-up of his 
power which he had so carefully prepared during these critical 
years. He attempted not only to make his organization into 
the strongest regional machine but to use it for a new central 
integration under his own control. An interesting sidelight is 
the description of his struggle with T’ieh-liang, the only 
Manchu leader who still seriously attempted to fight the re- 
gional machines and to maintain a central army, an attempt 
which failed not only because of the inadequacy of the mili- 
tary leaders concerned but also because of the absence of a 
strong group at the court which could have supported it. 

In describing the military reorganizations of the time, the 
author points out that the regional leaders joined in the 
attack against the traditional examination system and at the 
same time were responsible for the establishment of military 
schools. One might go a step further and regard the military 
schools as the practical successors of the traditional Con- 
fucian educational system; this change of the educational 
basis helps to explain the transformation of the regional 
leadership from the scholar-gentry of the nineteenth century 
to the warlords of the early Republic. 


University of Washington FRANZ MICHAEL 


CHINA: NEW AGE AND NEW OUTLOOK. By Ping-chia 
Kuo. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1956. 232 pp. $3.75. 


This book has a high degree of detachment, on a subject 
that readily arouses bitter antagonisms and extreme partisan- 
ship. Its author, a former professor of history, was engaged 
until 1949 as Counselor to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
the Nationalist government and since then has lived in the 
United States. The book makes plain that the reasons for 
the Communists’ success in China are not to be found merely 
in the blunders of the West, great and long-continued as these 
were, but have far deeper roots. The growing pressure of 
population on the land had made imperative a solution of 
the land problem. The rural population of China was ripe 
for revolt against the oppression and high cost of landlordism, 
usury, war-lords and corrupt government. Dr. Kuo is far 
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from believing that Communism has the answer to China’s 
land problem, but he holds that at least the Communist 
regime has brought some measure of relief to “the man farthest 
down,” a relief for which he is grateful. 

With all the faults and excesses of the Communist leaders, 
Dr. Kuo sees them firmly in the saddle for a considerable 
time, with the support of most of the Chinese people. Com- 
munism has given full scope to the native industriousness of 
the Chinese people, hampered for so long by chaotic condi- 
tions. The resulting increase in national income has enabled 
the Government to support its large military forces, its enorm- 
ous administrative personnel and its expenditures for heavy 
industry and land reclamation on a taxation less burdensome 
than the exactions formerly visited on the Chinese people. 
Thus, he finds that Communist rule is strong, confident, and 
China has emerged with startling suddenness as one of the 
world’s greatest powers, a fact that nourishes the enormous 
pride of the Chinese, so long humiliated by Western domina- 
tion. 

Another factor that has made for Communist success, as 
the author sees it, is that it is not a white collar but a 
“colored-shirt” government, with no aristocratic affiliations. 
The Communist rulers have a shrewd appreciation of the 
needs and problems of the Chinese masses, coupled with a 
great ambition for power. Communism may talk all it likes 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, but what emerges is 
rule by members of an elite, self-chosen and self-perpetuating, 
even though they do wear denim shirts. These present leaders 
have been disciplined into efficiency by the hard necessities 
of Civil War, the Long March, and the Yenan period. What 
a second generation will be like, no man can tell. 

This book has in it little that is new, but it does have an 
important advantage in that it conveys the “feel” for the 
country and its people that only a Chinese can express, en- 
abling readers to see how it is that the Chinese can accept 
a government as ruthless and inquisitorial as that of the Com- 
munists. The historian is able to give his readers the con- 
trast between the long-maintained Confucian emphasis on a 
static society, and the Communist insistence on the most 
radical change. This is a provocative book that deserves a 
wide reading. 


Spokane, Washington BENJAMIN H. KIZER 


THE EMPIRE OF MIN. By Edward H. Schafer. Rutland, 
Vermont, and Tokyo: Charles E, Tuttle Company. 1954. 
146 pp. $4.00. 


This report of the Harvard-Yenching Institute is a work of 
sound scholarship, presenting much useful material on an im- 
portant period and an important area. It is a good monograph 
on Min of the Five Dynasties, a petty state which existed for 
a short time (ca. 925 to 975 A.D.) in the Fukien area of 
Southeast China. The description of the regional and _his- 
torical characteristics is very useful, since few things are more 
important for the understanding of Chinese history and civili- 
zation than appreciation of the interrelation between the 
North and the South, and the interplay of unifying and 
centrifugal forces. 

The jacket of the book makes pretensions apparently far 
beyond those of the excellent text within. The blurb makes 
the exaggerated claim for Min of the role of a “new nation,” 
and an independent causal factor in the evolution of China. 
The author himself is not always guiltless of overstatement. 
Modern scholarship has surely not left such a gap for this 
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period, “a heavy black line which divides the T’ang from 
Liang,” as he alleges (p. vii). Téng Tzi-chéng’s Chung Hua 
Erh Chien Nien Shih (1934), for instance, has given this 
epoch due credit; and in this part of the world (South China 


and Hong Kong) at least its cultural developments, in poetry, 


painting, porcelain, printing, etc., are not “ignored” (p. viii). 

The fact is that the seven provincial dynasties of South 
China at this time helped to conserve the features and char- 
acteristics of T’ang, while the North was under barbarian in- 
vasion. The text of this book shows this. Yet the jacket insists 
that “this (Min) was the real beginning in Fukien of the 
triumph of Chinese over aboriginal culture.” That triumph 
was far advanced under T’ang, and the beginning of it dates 
much further back. To the present day a Fukienese or a Canton- 
ese, in order to assert that he is a Chinese, will say he is 
T’ong yan (a Man of T’ang), whereas the Northerner refers 
to the Han race. This is not merely a form of words; it re- 
flects historical and philosophical truth. The Min was an in- 
teresting localism, and a sidelight on T’ang. Within that 
perspective this is a valuable study. 


University of Hongkong E, STUART KIRBY 


THE HISTORICAL STATUS OF TIBET. By Tieh-tseng Li. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1956. 312 pp. $5.00. 


In this book Mr. Li reviews the relations of Tibet with her 
neighbors from 2220 B.C. to the present. They were char- 
acterized by interminable contests for foreign control over 
the area and Tibetan attempts to preserve autonomy. Far 
from being mysterious or secluded, to her neighbors Tibet has 
usually been a theatre for the most dramatic action. The 
fortunes of war and politics sometimes favored the Tibetans, 
but more often the foreigners, until Chinese Communist “lib- 
eration” led to the integration of Tibet into China as a 
province. This fate was attributable, in part, to internal strife 
among the leading factions, and in part to technological 
backwardness. 

Mr. Li’s story is comprehensive and reasonably complete. 
But it is presented in such a factual manner and so lacking 
in analysis and interpretation that much of the drama is lost. 
Furthermore, the rivalries and competition described in such 
detail appear rather irrational because Mr. Li refers too rarely 
to the background of internal Tibetan conflicts or wider in- 
ternational politics. The book is abundantly documented and 
has a long bibliography, which, however, does not include a 
Ph.D. thesis written in 1949 by Yao-ting Sumg, entitled 
“Chinese-Tibetan Relations 1890-1947.” Yet, in numerous 
cases the structure of paragraphs in both works is the same. 
Footnotes referring to the most diverse sources follow each 
other in the same sequences and, in at least one case, the 
same footnote is without apparent relevance to the text. More- 
over, On many pages whole sentences and paragraphs without 
quotation marks are identical in the book and the thesis. 
University of Minnesota WERNER LEVI 


TYPHOON IN TOKYO. By Harry Emerson Wildes. New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1954. 356 pp. $4.50. 


The Allied Occupation of Japan was a gigantic experiment 
in social engineering which it is still difficult to see in its 
proper perspective, partly because of the magnitude of the 
operation, and partly because so much was claimed by those 
who directed it. Typhoon in Tokyo is a useful corrective ‘for 
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the exaggerated claims that were sometimes made. Himself a 
member of the Occupation, the author has some harsh things 
to say about those who held important posts in SCAP and 
about what they did or neglected to do. The book is based 
on his experiences as a member of the Government Section 
of SCAP and covers a broad range of subjects: the purge, the 
Emperor, the bureaucracy, the political parties, gangsters, 
land reform, communism, prostitution, and many others. 

The author’s judgment is that little has remained of the 
many innovations and reforms sponsored by the Occupation 
and that important changes have occurred in Japanese life. 
“The cake of custom had been broken, and initiative, re- 
leased from its imprisonment, had opportunity for growth. 
Conservatism had been branded as unfashionable, and Japan- 
ese had regained their old-time love of novelty. The people 
were holding up their heads; laborers and farmers, especially, 
were displaying self-respect.’’ These developments represented 
the positive side of the Occupation and were matters “for 
which no occupation staff section was responsible. . . .” 

Credit for what success the Occupation was able to enjoy, 
according to the author, belongs to the “devoted middle brass” 
(of which he was presumably one) and the amazing “co- 
operative Japanese populace.” Whether his evaluation of the 
Occupation will stand the test of time remains to be seen. 
But in any case, when a fuller history of the Occupation 
comes to be written, the authors will undoubtedly include 
Typhoon in Tokyo among their sources. 


Stanford University NOBUTAKA IKE 


SOUTHEAST ASIA BETWEEN TWO WORLDS. By Tibor 
Mende. New York: Library Publishers. 1955. 338 pp. $3.95. 


This is an interesting and in some respects a puzzling book. 
The author’s definition of Southeast Asia includes the Indian 
sub-continent, and his three principal sections deal exclusively 
with Indonesia, Burma and Pakistan. The technique is the 
familiar journalistic one of a series of unrelated vignettes to 
create a mood and an impression, as well as to paint a picture. 
Mr. Mende has been highly successful with Indonesia and 
Burma in sketching as vivid and accurate accounts of con- 
ditions today as any I know. For both he has managed to 
capture a sense of the people and of their hopes and fears 
which at times is truly moving, although one could wish he 
had included a little more explanation of the background as 
to why they react as they do. He obviously knows. He is less 
successful with Pakistan—perhaps because he relies more on 
newspaper comment and less on his own response to people 
with whom he talked. For some reason he largely ignores East 
Pakistan which is too bad in view of the paucity of informa- 
tion available about that area. 

Mr. Mende explains his concentration on the three coun- 
tries as their being the ones most likely to provide the answers 
to the questions about the area. In many respects he is right, 
as his final section on the problems and prospects of the area 
shows; but I would suggest that India looms so large in South 
Asia that generalizations about the area which are not sub- 


‘stantiated by important evidence of what Indians think and 


feel must inevitably be open to question. I am inclined to 
agree with most of his generalizations, but not because he 
proves them to me. These generalizations are provocative and 
stimulating, and it is unlikely anyone will agree with them 
all. I would disagree with his undertone of pessimism about 
the future. After all, only Thailand has been independent 
for more than a decade; and considering the events of this 
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postwar decade and the prewar background the miracle is 
how much progress has been made. Most important, however, 
is his argument that those who seek Asian growth along the 
lines of Western experience are living in a cloud cuckooland. 
And Americans would be well advised to read and ponder 
his comments on American policy: they, too, are provocative. 
University of Pennsylvania JOHN F. MELBY 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF MALAYA. Pub- 
lished for the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press. 
1955. 707 pp. $7.50. 


This report is the outcome of a survey mission under the 
leadership of Sir Louis Chick, organized by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development in 1954 at the re- 
quest of the Governments of the Federation of Malaya, the 
Crown Colony of Singapore, and the United Kingdom. The 
task of the Mission “was to assess the resources available for 
future development, to consider how these resources might 
best contribute to the economic and social development of 
Malaya, and to make recommendations for practical measures 
to further such development.” The first third of the book 
contains the general results of the survey and the recom- 
mendations. The remaining 460 pages carry the twelve techni- 
cal reports and a statistical appendix. The Report presents 
no startling new facts nor does it recommend a radical re- 
vision of general economic or social policy. Its value lies in 
the realistic overall appraisal of problems and prospects, and 
in the presentation of a wealth of supporting data. 

Everyone knows how much Malaya depends on rubber and 
tin. The Commission points out that much of the recent ex- 
pansion in real output has been in other sectors of primary 
production as well as in manufacturing and various services. 
Further diversification may be expected. However, as the Re- 
port points out repeatedly, the problem of perhaps the greatest 
significance for the future standard of living in Malaya is 
whether development can keep pace with population growth, 
At current rates Malaya’s population may double in twenty-five 
years, and the available labor force may well increase at an 
even faster rate. The Mission strongly urges that propaganda 
for family planning be given sympathetic government support. 

A related and almost equally grave problem is one of 
mounting government expenditures in a period in which 
revenue is not likely to rise correspondingly. A large inflow 
of new private capital from abroad is unlikely. The Mission 
suggests self-help through higher income taxes and through 
the use of existing currency reserves for investment purposes 
under a revised monetary arrangement. Even so, external aid 
appears necessary, especially for the duration of the Com- 
munist troubles. In addition, the beneficiaries of the educ- 
cational, health and medical facilities and of other social 
services will have to pay more than their present contribu- 
tions—a recommendation which will make many politicians 
uncomfortable. Another question of “overriding importance 
for Malaya’s economic future” is whether Malayan rubber 
production can maintain a satisfactory competitive position 
vis-a-vis synthetic rubber. Here the Mission is optimistic, but 
with a big qualification: the rubber industry, with the co- 
operation of the government, should make a determined ef- 
fort to replant with trees yielding more at lower unit costs. 
“We consider this to be the country’s highest and most urgent 
development priority.” 

The Report contains many other recommendations for 
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public expenditure in the fields of economic and social de- 
velopment, such as agricultural survey and extension work, 
improvement of public utilities, educational facilities, and 
low cost housing. Obviously political questions were outside 
the scope of this Mission. Realistic and exact as the Report 
may be within its framework of reference, the reader should 
keep constantly in mind that the approaching independence 
of this land of cultural plurality poses baffling political prob- 
lems which will cut deeply across the economic issues. 

University of Minnesota JAN 0. M, BROFK 


THE REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA. By Dorothy Woodman. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 1955. 444 pp. $6.00. 


This book inevitably invites comparison with its recent 
predecessor, Marguerite Bro’s Indonesia: Land of Challenge. 
The comparison is not to Miss Woodman’s advantage. While 
well-written, her book is neither objective nor altogether ac- 
curate. So anxious is she to praise the first Sastroamidjojo 
Cabinet for having ‘‘acted decisively where its predecessors 
fumbled” that she credits it with initiating the exchange of 
ambassadors with Communist China in April of 1953—some 
four months before the Sastroamidjojo Cabinet even took 
office. On the tangled course of economic and financial policy 
during that cabinet’s two year regime there is no comment. 
Not even a passing mention is made of the October 17th 
Affair of 1952 which certainly ranks high on the list of 
post-independence political developments. The book is divided 
into sections designed to give a picture of the various areas 
of Indonesia, the patterns of social and cultural development, 
the evolution of the independence movement and the present 
state of affairs. This latter section is divided into chapters 
dealing with education, cultural trends, social welfare, public 
health, political parties, trade unions and foreign policy. The 
book is completed by a bibliographical listing some twenty-four 
general reference works plus specific chapter reference cita- 
tions. 


Cornell University ROBERT C. BONE JR. 


THE FAR EAST, 1942-1946, (Survey of International Af- 
fairs, 1939-1946). By F. C. Jones, Hugh Borton and B. F. 
Pearn. New York: Oxford University Press, for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 1955. 589 pp. $14.00. 


Part I of this volume written by F. C. Jones, admirably 
summarizes (1) developments during the war in all of the 
Japanese occupied countries; (2) Japanese diplomacy from 
1942-1945; and (3) China’s relations with the Western 
powers, especially the United States, and with the Soviet 
Union. The first section of Part II, the Far East after the 
war, also contributed by Professor Jones, carries his exposition 
of the situation in China from the war period through the 
Marshall Mission. This gives him a logical terminal point 
since “The recall of General Marshall marked the end of 
formal American mediation in the conflict in China between 
the Kuomintang and the Communists. It also—although this 
was not at once apparent—portended a departure from the 
previous American policy of encouraging the formation of a 
coalition government in China that was to include the Com- 
munists. Finally, it inaugurated a period of what might be 
termed partial American withdrawal from China” (p. 220). 

Section ii, on Southeast Asia, is the contribution of B. R. 
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Pearn. His account of developments during 1945-46 in Siam, 
Indonesia, Indo-China, Burma, Malaya and the Philippines 
is preceeded by a description of the “Background to the 
Restoration of the Evicted Western Regimes” (pp. 221-225). 
The treatment of Southeast Asia is descriptive rather than 
interpretative. 

The final sections, on Japan under the Allied Occupation, 
Korea under American and Soviet Occupation, and the Terri- 
tory of the Pacific, are written by Hugh Borton. From the 
vantage point of a participant in the formulation of American 
policy during the period covered (extended for Japan and 
Korea through 1947), in addition to his qualifications as an 
informed scholar, Professor Borton puts many aspects of the 
Japanese occupation in proper perspective. He also treats 
authoritatively American policy toward the institution of 
trusteeship for the Pacific islands in American occupation at 
the end of the war. 

Aside from the really valuable contributions of the three 
authors, the volume has continuing reference value because 
of the 29 documents appended, 16 bearing on the occupation 
of Japan. 


University of Cincinnati HAROLD M. VINACKE 


ADVENTURE IN PARADISE. By Willard Price. New York: 
The John Day Company. 1955. 309 pp. $5.00. 


Mr. Price is an experienced and skilled raconteur who has 
produced in episodic vein yet another popular and facile 
traveller's tale of a wander through the South Pacific. As 
such it must compete, probably successfully, with the unfailing 
annual output of narratives purporting to convey the island 
atmosphere, to introduce a reader brought up on Hollywood 
movies and myths about Gauguin, Stevenson and Sadie Thomp- 
son to the similar myths that circulate in the islands, and to 
show what it is like for a short-term visitor to live in an open 
Samoan house or grapple with an octopus. Arthur Grimble 
came near to doing it, but no one has yet done for the islands 
what Laurens van der Post has done for Africa or Fauconnier 
for Malaya; and as time goes on it seems less likely that any- 
one will. Somehow the ablest of writers is transformed into a 
repeater of idle gossip. So far we have entertainment: but 
Mr. Price has gone further, and committed some tasteless and 
unnecessary gaffes. An entertainer of this genre should beware 
of serious discussion, and if he is drawn into controversial 
issues should refrain from personal criticism based on gossip 
and inadequate knowledge. Almost every discussion of facts 
and figures and theories contains careless errors: even the dust 
jacket speakers of French Oceania with sixty million people 
(sic!). His comparative sexology leads him into fantastic state- 
ments about phallic sacrifice and his comments on the policies 
of the Bishop Museum are inexcusable in a work of this kind. 
University of British Columbia CYRIL s, BELSHAW 


AT HOME IN INDIA. By Cynthia Bowles. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 1956. 180 pp. $3.00. 


In this book, the daughter of former ambassador Chester 
Bowles explains in a most unaffected manner all that she 
learned about India, and how she came to love it and con- 
sider it her “second home,” even though at the time of her 
departure from the United States, she was not really inter- 
ested in India. Her experiences in India were most unusual. 
She vividly describes her experiences in an Indian school in 
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Delhi and her stay at Shantiniketan in Bengal. Her contacts 
with Indian girls ranged from those caught in the superficial 
“westernization” through Hollywood movies, to the few at- 
tracted by the role to be played in India’s social and economic 
revolution, and to the majority who remained bound to the 
traditional way of living. Her most cherished experiences are 
those relating to her stays in villages with Indian or American 
social workers, and these are the most interesting parts of the 
book. Her sojourns in various families also give a fairly wide 
cross-section of the Indian ways of life, and attitudes towards 
the social changes taking place in India. 

This reviewer has some reservations about Miss Bowles’ 
optimism concerning the rapidity of India’s growth. Indian 
universities and colleges provide little encouragement for such 
optimism. The students, unfortunately, often give the impres- 
sion of being unaware of the role they can play in the de- 
velopment of the nation. Certainly the dynamic atmosphere 
prevailing in a village community project comes as a striking 
contrast. The book does not pretend to be scholarly. Yet, in 
relating her own experiences, Miss Bowles presents a number 
of general facts concerning Indian customs, religions, economy, 
and politics which will be of value to the general public. 
And through her painting of Indian daily life, she has suc- 
ceeded in drawing a picture of contemporary India which is 
more sensitively accurate than many more ambitious books. 
New York NICOLE HIRABAYASHI 


SOME NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Chinese in Modern Malaya. By Victor Purcell. 
1956. 62 pp. Paper, $1.00. 

Colonial Policy and Practice. By J. S. Furnivall. U.S. 
edition, New York University Press, 1956, $7.50. 

Indian Foreign Policy, 1947-54. By J. C. Kundra. 1955. 
239 pp. $4.50. - 

India’s Economic Relations with the Far Eastern and 
Pacific Countries. By B. N, Ganguli. Fall 1956. 348 
pp. $3.50. 

Planning for an Expanding Economy (India). By C. N. 
Vakil and P. R. Brahmanand. Fall 1956. 404 pp. $4.50. 
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